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AND COMMISSIONS 


[EK nursing profession has of late years 
een regarded as an honourable one, and to 
member of it is entrusted the maintenance 
slowly-earned but now high reputation. 
ttle time ago the medical profession was 
rded by all sorts of tempting offers, by in- 
s of surgical appliances and owners of pro- 
ry drugs, &c. The profession rose, as one 
nd indignantly repudiated all such insinua- 
f bribery, and we believe the nuisance has, 
rreat extent, died out. 
same fraternity now appears to have 
| its attention to the nursing profession, and 
yus lists of nurses are published, it is quite 
to obtain private addresses and thus com- 
ate with them. 
ingenuity displayed by some of these 
s is quite remarkable. In one case a nurse, 
the death of her patient, foolishly accepted 
esent of a pair of gloves from the under- 
For years afterwards gifts of well-bound 
interlarded with the undertaker’s address 
rms, were sent to her, accompanied by in- 
ns not to forget her kind recommendations 
| opportunity arise. Another nurse was 
| a commission on every surgical appliance 
ild induce her patients to buy. She, un- 
itely, fell into the trap, and a scandal 
At the present time there is circulating 
‘st nurses an offer from a ‘‘ medical com- 
' of a 3s. 6d. bottle of the best old lavender 
if the nurse will dispose of three bottles of 


their special embrocation within a certain number 
of days. Of course no nurse with any self-respect, 
and the good of her noble profession at heart, 
would knowingly accept any bribe or commission, 
however attractive, but the subtle and cunning 
means which are now so commonly adopted by 
unscrupulous agents should put all upon their 
guard. For a nurse to become a secret com; 
mission agent is utterly derogatory to her pro- 
fession. Whether the article so exploited be 
good or bad (generally it is decidedly the latter) 
has nothing to do with the matter: it is the 
system adopted as an advertisement which is to 
be utterly condemned, and which, as a profession, 
we should absolutely discountenance in every 
shape and form. 








NURSING NOTES 


State Poor Law NourszEs. 


POOR Law Worker,’’ discussing the 

problem of pauper nursing in workhouses, 
suggests in the Albany Review a way out. She 
considers it is obviously a State duty to meet a 
need distinctly admitted and legally set forth by 
the State itself. There are two things to be kept 
in view: to train enough nurses, and to so im- 
prove their status and condition that they may 
not only take up Poor Law work, but stick to 
it for at least several years before exchanging it 
for the pleasanter and less trammelled lines of 
hospital, district, or private nursing. The plain 
course is to establish a State service of Poor 
Law nurses, somewhat analogous to the Queen 
Alexandra’s Army Nursing Service, and to place 
it under the control of a specially created Govern- 
ment Board, which, like every other board which 
has to do with the sick and the poor, should 
comprise a strong proportion of women, espe- 
cially trained women. Such a department, if 
organised by a competent and wise chief, would 
have little“ difficulty in finding places to train 
nurses. The hospitals and large infirmaries would 
willingly make room for more probationers when 
once the official stamp and prestige of a State 
service were conferred. The same prestige would 
raise the status of the service nurse in the work- 
house. She would be an official person, subject 
(as she is already in Ireland, which in this matter 
has quite outdistanced England) to the medical 
officer and to the chief nurse, and not to the 
untrained master or matron, and she would always 
be in relation with the central department, which 





would alike protect and control her. 
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Queen CHARLOTTE’s HospPirA. 

WE learn with regret that Miss Broéchner has 
resigned her position as matron of Queen Char- 
lotte’s Hospital. After a good holiday, it is her 
intention to return to general hospital work, for 
which her training at St. Bartholomew’s, and her 
subsequent work at Lewisham Infirmary, s0 
emin¢ ntly fit he on 

NURSING AND Mipwirery EXHIBITION. 

Ow1ne largely to the exertions of Miss Edith 
Robinson an interesting Nursing and Midwifery 
Exhibition will be held, from April 28th to May 
Ist, at the Cavendish Mortimer Street, 
Regent Street, W An influential committee, 
which includes Dr. G. E. Shuttleworth, Mr. 
A. B. Calder, Miss Victoria E. M. Bennett, and 
many other well-known has been ap- 
pointed. The Hon. Lady Acland has kindly con 
sented to open the exhibition on the second day. 
The Secretary is Mr. Ernest Schofield, and his 
ftices re t 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 
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A Marrons’ AGENcy. 

‘ry seems a pity that among the many agencies 
for providing nurses someone has not conceived 
providing matrons who could take 

On all sides one sees the tired 
matrons of small hospitals and special branches 
hanging on until their strength is exhausted, for 
the simple reason that it is so difficult to get 
anyone to take their work. A nurse, however 
good, is not fitted to take a matron’s post at a 
moment's notice, and in small centres and special 
branches there are usually only just enough 
workers to go round, and very often no one at all 
suitable to take the matron’s work. If there were 
juarters where matrons could be 
what nerves might not be saved! 


a plan tor 


temporary work 


some head 


applied 
A Vocation. 


\ pictuRE of absolute self-sacrifice as a nurse 
is given by a correspondent who has been visiting 
a hospital at Lucerne. The sisters there have 
a room to themselves; they rise at a quarter to 
and have one hour off duty 
has charge of a floor by her- 
does everything—nursing, ward 

Judging by the scrupulous clean- 
‘+t condition of the whole place, 
‘ould be no easy one. 
; no salary, and as to their work— 
en one has been given good health,’’ said 
cheerfully, ‘‘ one should make a good 
sk writes our correspondent, 
words, ‘Le bon Dieu,’ and her face 
out into the brightest possible smile. I 
a poor apology for a nurse beside her as I 
jursing life—well paid, and with 
and contrasted it with that of 
nen who spent their lives will- 
fully nursing the sick poor with 
skill, year after year, with no holidays 

‘ind of payment. Only nurses who know 

» work is could fully appreciate it.”’ 


five every morning, 
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laily. Each siste 


self 


work, 
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MEDICAL NOTES 
APPBTITE. 

R. STRICKLAND GOODALL, lecturi 

recently at the Institute of Hygiene, spok 
of appetite in relation to digestion, and sho 
from what different sources hunger and apps 
arose. Hunger springs from tissue want, and 
quently exists when there can be no need of food. 

Appetite, on the other hand, may be defined as 
a desire or inclination for food, which, in 
new-born child, depends solely on hunger, bu 
the adult consists very largely of a mental fa 
as well. 

Dr. Strickland Goodall gave a most able i 
tration of the evolution of appetite in the diff: 
life. He said the new-born infa: 
endowed at the time of its birth with a 
developed hunger, but a very poorly devel 
appetite. It comes into the world with no a 
of the nature of likes or dislikes in the matt 
food, for the very excellent reason that it 
had no experience in varied diets, and has 
of those accumulated experiences stored u; 
its brain which will subsequently const 
memory or recollection, and which do, ir 
process of time, form the foundation of its 
and dislikes. As a child grows up, howeve: 
diet is varied from time to time, and its 5] 
senses becoming gradually perfected, the diff: 
food substances on which it is fed stimulate 
gustatory nerves, and give rise to impulses, w 
become retained in the brain, and serve as 
bases of memory, of subsequent recollection, 
of likes and dislikes in connection with food 
as time goes on, the child not only grows, 
develops more definite and pronounced likes 
dislikes 


stages of 


SureicaL St 

‘SurGICAL asepsis is not the only fact 
surgical success.’’ In the present day this a 
requires to be pressed upon the attentio1 
surgical nurses, as Mr. Spanton, in his inaus 
address at the British Gynecological Society, 
pointed out 

Mr. Spanton’s statement that the results : 
fatality and speedy recovery after serious oper 
are vastly better in private than in hospital | 
tice, he accounts for, in some measure, by “ t! 
many loopholes for the introduction of adventit 
elements of danger in hospital; and the surro 
ings of the patient being less restful to the nex 
system, with many this being a matter of 
moment.’’ That a laparotomy case requ 
theoretically, complete repose is well known 
the difficulties of securing it in a large ward 
immense. 

Where there is a will however 
‘way ’’ is often evolved by an ingenious nt 
who may, perhaps, have temporarily lost sig! 
‘* those emotional, psychical elements which 
in their way, so important in the attainme 
surgical success.’’ Private surgical nurses s] 
take Mr. Spanton’s words to heart, for, if 
truth be told, operation cases often suffer gr 
fiom the lack of this ‘‘ complete repose,’’ in 
of straw in the road and muffled knockers | 


< ”? 
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DISEASES OF THE EAR AND 
NOSE! 

By Witiram Miizican, M.D. 
(Lecturer on Diseases of the Ear, University of 
Manchester.) 

ARACHE is a complaint of which one con- 
stantly hears, especially amongst children. 
nay arise from one of several causes—a bad 
1, @ boil in the ear, an injury, or an abscess 
ie middle ear. In its most serious form it 
used by an acute inflammation of the drum of 
ar and the structures within the middle ear. 
cavity of the middle ear becomes filled with 
which readiy turns purulent, and an 
ss results. The pain is so acute, and the 
toms often so serious, that it has been occa- 
lly mistaken fo:: inflammation of the brain. 
n the abscess obtains egress through the 
of the ear, the pain is much relieved, be- 
it has been proauced by the pressure of 
matter in so small a space as the ear cavity, 
when that pressure is relieved by the escape 
e fluid, the irritation subsides. The abscess 
on discharging, and there being now no pain, 
opular idea is that all need for care is over. 
‘t, one frequently hears the discharge spoken 
; a good sign. Whereas, as long as there is 
discharge, the disease is still present, and 
easily at this stage pass into a chronic con- 
which is most dangerous. The more 
is complications are not frequent in acute 
but are very common in chronic cases, and, 
dingly, a chronic discharge must never be 
ed to continue. It has been said by one of 
blest surgeons ‘* that, whoever has a chronic 
ss of the ear, has a powder magazine in his 
which may go off at any time,’’ and this 
rraphic way of stating the truth. The condi- 
is one of sepsis, and is none the less serious 
ise the focus of poison is in the ear. The 
ry of the disease, after the early stage, is 
first, the soft structures become eroded, 
the bone is attacked, and then the septic 
ion spreads to the brain. You may. in the 
stage of the case, get abscesses all over the 
the poison having reached the general cir- 
ion. The mastoid bone is the first spot of 
r. The path from there to the brain is 
direct, and when a gathering has been dis- 
-d in the mastoid cavity, the only hope is 
rgical treatment. The cavity must be at 
opened, and all purulent matter thoroughly 
d out. 
relieve the pain of earache, the best treat 
is by means of heat. The heat, however, 
not be applied as a poultice, because poul- 
would make the tissues sodden, and would 
an cedematous condition which would affect 
im of the ear in such a way that after- 
it would be found to heal with great diffi- 
Always, therefore, in these cases, apply 


cture XII., delivered under the auspices of the 
ester and Salford Sick Poor Nursing Institution. 





dry heat. This may be done by means of small 
bags which contain sand, salt, or bran. The 
salt bag has been found to be the most satis- 
factory, as it retains the heat better than the 
others do. The bag should be about four inches 
square, and should be loosely packed with what- 
ever is to fill it. It is then baked in the oven, 
and applied as hot as may be borne by the 
patient. Thick layers of spongiopaline may also 
be used for this purpose. 

Another method of relieving the pain is by irri- 
gating the ear with warm sterilised water. For 
this use a continuous syringe or irrigator, and 
keep a constant stream of warm water flowing 
through the ear. This is found to be very 
soothing. 

Another form of treatment for severe pain is 
to use leeches. The number to be applied de- 
pends on the severity of the pain and the age 
of the patient. Usually one may with advantage 
apply three or four. The pain from acute in- 
flammation of the drum is referred to the front 
of the ear, and that is the spot on which to apply 
the leeches. If there is found to be any trouble 
in getting them to bite, the skin should first be 
sponged over with some cream. There is gene- 
rally no difficulty in getting the leeches off, and 
no effort need be made to stop the bleeding, 
which continues for a short time after they are 
removed. A leech draws only a very small 
quantity of blood, and, consequently, it is not 
likely that too much blood will be lost in this 
way. 

In the nursing of all acute inflammatory con- 
ditions ot the ear, and of the mastoid, it should 
be a general rule to keep the patient as quiet as 
possible. There is always a certain amount of 
hyperesthesia of the nerve of hearing in these 
cases, and the best results are obtained when 
the patient is kept in a quiet, and even darkened, 
room, until the disease has been subdued. 

The Nose is the avenue of the air to the lungs, 
and its function is to warm the air and moisten 
it as it passes on towards the lungs. The tur- 
binal bodies are covered by a soft mucous mem- 
brane, which is very rich in blood-vessels, and 
which has the power of warming and moistening 
the air. The air passes over a very large sur- 
face in the act of inspiration, when the nasal 
tract is clear, and in its passage through the 
nose not only is it warmed and moistened, but 
there are removed from it some of the soot par- 
ticles, and even some of the germs, which it 
carries, and which otherwise would reach the 
lungs. Those who breathe through the mouth 
lose these benefits. In their cases, the air 
reaches the lungs unwarmed and unmoistened, 
and therefore in a condition to cause irritation, 
and many suffer from various forms of ill-health 
brought on by mouth breathing. Added to these 
general effects, we may find, in cases where the 
nose is obstructed, another result in a definite 
form of chronic headache, which is only relieved 
by clearing away the obstruction from the re- 
spiratory tract. 

The nasal cavities are placed one on each side 
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of a septum, and they open behind by the pos- 
terior nares. They communicate by narrow 
openings with the cavities, known as “* accessory 
sinuses,’’ which are situated in the frontal bone, 
the upper jaw bone, and other bones of the skull. 
From the outer wall of each cavity there are, 
projecting inwards, three bony processes known 
1s the turbinate processes, and these overhang 
three hollows, which are called respectively the 
superior, middle, and inferior meatuses. The in- 
ferior meatus lies between the inferior turbinate 
process and the floor of the cavity, and its fore- 
part 1s the orifice of the nose. The whole of the 
complicated bony surface thus formed is covered 
with membrane, richly supplied with 
blow a-Vess¢t Is 


lo ec 


mucous 


affections of 
from 
commonest the 
rupture of a small vein, which in some circum- 
stances bec practically a varicose vein. 
This vein has been dilated and has lost the power 
of contracting naturally, and, accordingly, the 
easiest way of stopping the bleeding is to pinch 
the firmly just over the site of the vein. 
The patient should be kept in an erect position 

the The easier it is for 
heart to pump the blood over the body, as 
when the patient lies down, so much the more 
the bleeding to continue. If 
you place some resistance to the heart’s work, 
by keeping the patient erect and elevating the 
bleeding point, the flow of blood from the rup 
tured vessel will diminish. 

Bleeding from the in the case of heart 
disease and kidney disease is sometimes salutary, 
and should not be stopped too soon. It might other- 
wise occur in the brain, with disastrous results. 

It is well, also, in the case of the alcoholic 
patient to allow the bleeding to continue until it 
stops naturally. But there are a few cases in 
which it be serious, and efforts should be 
made to stop it at once. One method of stopping 
i the with either ice-cold 
or with very hot water. Extreme heat or 

cold will cause the blood-vessels to con- 

in a natural way stop the bleeding 
for this purpose is Win- 


msider one or two common 
the Bleeding from the 
several The 


nose nose occurs 


causes cause is 


mes 


nose 


} 


until 
the 


bleeding ceases 


do you encourage 


nose 


comes 
t is to syringe nose 


water 


use 


Another common affection of the nose is the 
ordinary head cold, or catarrh. This may be as- 
sociated with influenza, or influenza may appear 
There is apparently a distinction 
be made, however, between influenza and the 
the former is the result of 
an infect by a definite bacillus; whereas the 
latter. wl r contagious or not. has not so far 
been attributed to any special bacillus. 
inflammation of the mucous 
ering the interior of the nose. In 
ordinary circumstance with care, it passes off 

»; but sometimes it leads to a 

ation of the parts, and from that 
obstruc You may expedite the 
dispersal of the catarrh in the early stages by 
In later stages, when it tends to 


in this forn 


as 


Catarrh 


an 


membran¢ 


in a week 
chror ic 
to a chronic tion 


using quinine 





become chronic, a very good plan is to syri 
the nose with warm normal! salt solution. 1 
will cleanse the nose, and dissipate the cata 
Wingrave’s nasal syringe may be used for 
purpose. The patient should bend the head 
ward, and keep the mouth open and the to 
protruded, while the water is being injected. lI 
at the same time, no attempt to swallow 
made, the water will form a continuous stream 
entering by the one nostril and flowing out 
the other, and in this way thoroughly wash 
the back of the nose. 

Neglected colds lead to inflammation of 
accessory sinuses of the nose. The frontal s 
is in direct communication with the nose | 
narrow canal, and if this becomes blocked, 
products of inflammation are retained, and 
up considerable irritation. The inhalation 
mentholised steam has the best effect of 
treatment in removing the headache associ 
with this condition. 

Adenoids are growths which occur at the | 
of the nose, at what we call the vault of the 1 
They therefore occur directly in the inspirator 
channel, and consequently the patient has 
supplement the nasal breathing by oral bri 
ing in order to obtain the necessary suppl; 
air. They also obstruct the action of the | 
tachian tubes. This obstruction is not exact 
mechanical one, but is the result of a conc 


tant inflammation, which prevents the tubes from 


acting freely. 

Only surgical removal is of the least use ir 
treatment of these troublesome growths. Tr 
ment by means of breathing exercises is re 
mended by some; but it is doubtful if they w: 
be so confident of the success of this treatn 
if they were more familiar with the appear 
of these growths. Breathing exercises are ad 


able after removal has been effected ; for natural; 


y 


y 


the patient then requires training in nose breath- 


ing; but, before that, they are of no real val 

The operation for the removal of ader 
growths was introduced in 1868 by Profe: 
Meyer, of Copenhagen, and has proved an ir 
timable blessing to many. It is a simple op 
tion; but as the tissues of the nose are hig 
vascular, there is always a good deal of blee: 
during the operation. 
sequence, as in reality very little blood is | 
Occasionally, however, the question of arrest 
the hemorrhage may arise. It usually ceases 
itself if the patient is kept quiet and has s 
ice to suck; but there are patients who 
‘* bleeders ’’"—a characteristic which may rur 
a family—and in such cases, even after so sin 
an operation as this, danger may arise owing 
persistent hemorrhage. If plugging the nos: 
needed, the plug should be made by taking a p 
of cyanide or iodoform gauze in cone f 
pushing it into the nostril, and filling it up gra 
ally with more and more gauze, until the plu 
sufficiently compact. The gauze can be rea 
withdrawn, and no harm results from this fi 
of plug, whereas the older form of plug freque1 
led to suppuration of both middle ears 
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SOME NEW ENGLAND 


HOSPITALS 
By A. L. 


asked 
the American 


PRINGLE. 


‘Can you tell us some- 
hospitals ? ’’—the 


been 
of 


has 
ng 


{merican hospitals; the phrase recalls the shock 


first perceptions on landing in the States, 
‘vives the deep remaining impression. The 
comes from one’s unpreparedness, and the 
of its culpability somewhere; why were we 
id, or why were we so heedless as not to 
We have thought of America as a State, 
than as a Federation of States. We have 
indeed, many of the facts about it, but 
iave lain in the mind unregarded, like pic- 
in packing-cases; they were not brought 
light; they had not been studied or under- 
its immense extent and consequent wide 
of climate and conditions; its aggregation 
es, the newcomers, increasing daily at a 
most beyond conception, surging like a sea 
the rocks of the communities of old 
s; its space and work for all, and its abun- 
iving for all workers; its habitual practice 
fashioned neighbourliness ; its unhesitating 
nent of its material good things; its sunny 
red pride in its strong young life; the pas- 
» patriotism which the old settlers are culti- 
and imparting; the pathetic retirement of 
dians; the tragic difficulty of the African 
t; these are only some of the perceptions 
urst upon the view, and engage the mind 
n overwhelming interest. It will be under- 
that I only saw one little corner of this great 
y, and that the methods elsewhere may be 
different. In fact, I can only speak from 
il knowledge of some instances in Massa- 
ts, though I heard much of others in 
places. 
population in general being well-to-do, 
is not the same need as at home for free 
ls. No doubt, from one cause or an- 
there is, here and there, acute distress, 
large towns there will always be a “‘ sub- 
1’’ proportion. But want is not a prevail- 
ndition, and often, where poverty exists, it 
in a degree that would excite pity in the 
intry. Hospitals, therefore, as a rule, re- 
payment, and generally receive it. If a 
is unable to pay for himself, and has no 
who will do it for him, he may be ad- 
on the recommendation of a subscriber, 
y of subscribers, maintaining a bed. If 
a recommendation is not available, the 
pal authorities will come to the rescue; 
condition of disfranchising, or pauperising, 
tient; it is open to him, however, to re- 
those authorities, and so, I suppose, be 
-d. The hospital trustees are also con- 
and, in satisfactory cases, remit the 
t in whole or in part, or allow it to be 
1. Therefore, while the hospital is safe- 
1 against imposition, there can be few 
vhere the rule tells hardly. There are, of 


| course, State hospitals, where resourc. «ss chronic 
cases are received. 

I saw large, fine hospitals in Bosi-n, which, 
allowing for the difference in the countries, 
seemed much like our own. For this reason, and 
because I did not see enough of therm, I will 
not attempt to speak of them, but will rather try 
to describe a different kind of hospital, intimately 
known to me, and characteristic of the AW 
World. I mean local hospitals, which are 
springing up everywhere in America, and are in 
great favour. 

Local hospitals are not represented by our 
cottage hospitals. Though small, they are fully 
equipped general hospitals, so that patients do 
not need to go to a, sometimes distant, great 
city, but can remain in their time of distress 
amid familiar scenes, surrounded by tivir family 
and friends, often in sight of their home, and 
under the care of a doctor whose fame has long 
been a matter of pride to them. 

Neither are these hospitals to be classed with 
our nursing homes, which are usually the ven- 
ture of private persons, who take the risk of loss 
or gain. 

American local hospitals are organised and 
maintained by an association (a legally recog- 
nised corporation) for the good of the patients 
availing themselves of them. All payments re- 
ceived, and donations, are publicly accounted for 
and devoted to the use of the hospital. When 
there is a deficit, the efforts of the trustees to 
meet it are aided by the benevolence of indivi- 
duals or charitable societies, some of the latier 
existing expressly for this service. Of course, a 


small hospital is comparatively much more ex- 


pensive than a large one. The ladies of the town 
and of the various districts depending on it form 
themselves into ladies’ hospital aid societies; 
they provide much of the linen required, do much 
of the sewing, and get up money by fairs, con- 
certs, &c., in aid of the funds. 

The president of the Board of Trustees is the 
immediate director of the hospital. 

Present conditions of living in America 
such hospitals almost a necessity. Many of the 
people are immigrants of recent date, some of 
them without relations, and few of them settled 
in homes of their own. Even those who have been 
long in the country, and are not alone, too fre- 
quently live in lodgings or boarding houses where 
there is no convenience for nursing them. And 
in nearly all classes, even among the old settlers, 
it is felt that for the operations, now so frequent, 
there is greater convenience in the hospital than at 
home. One way and another it seemed to me 
the whole population circulated through it! And 
I am afraid that, while present conditions last, 
very many of the babies will be born there, and 
private life robbed of all the sweet little interests 
that accompany their advent, a loss it is hard to 
be reconciled to. 

Many of the doctors attached to these hos- 
pitals have, as indicated above, a widespread 
fame. The union of general practice with hos- 
pital work on the highest level is bound to be 


make 
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improving to both; the science of study and that 

of exper illuminate each other. 
These hospitals are wanting in some of the 
finish #11 conveniences of ours. In America, 
Stage of existence, 


general! as belongs to its 


nce 


of essent ials, and 
details 
hospitals, 


ms @ readier grasp 


the re se 
] with the elaboration of 


less | 


yf these 
r 
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It stands just outside 

igh ground, the wooded 
behind it, uncultivated, un- 
} beautiful range enclos- 
front are 

otherwise all around is 
favourable weather the 
ras or in tent wards, 
and skies as freely 
ward Is a wooden 

» ground, 

and 


screens, 


famous river. In 


having 
wire- 
and, 
that will do 
ig. of typhoid 
put them out 

and, D.V., 


th floor of the 
where many a 


and windows are fur- 
ns to ke ep out mosquitoes 
| in repair, they are suc- 
hey rather break the 
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rways 
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The real 

German any 

les something of 
of its own; that 

t States. The 


es had not a common 


ours, 


ren 
ell 


in race or class 
long had fruits, 
not accessible 
our 

more 

stage of 
recently 
deterrent 


. } 
r cookery 


somewhat 


sick kept 


fish, 
American invali 
to beefsteak or 


er-done; and 





deny him. And as to ice-cream, I suppose t! 
is hardly any illness, or stage of illness, in which 
it is excluded. But perhaps we do not so much 
exclude it as fail to attain toit! The climate over 
there gives ice an important position in relat 
to food, including drink, in winter as well 
the heat of summer, because of the syster 
house-warming. I must resist the temptatic 
speak more of the climate now, though in cor 
tion with illness it has a great place; and i 
thinking of the country it is one of the most ir 
sistent memories—its over-strenuousness of th; 
long winter and summer; its magic spring 
glorious fall. 

From what has been said of the social cond 
of the patients one can imagine that in cons 
ing them we have not usually before our 1 
that background of want or pinching pi 
which one of their chief claims o1 
sympathy at home. ut, besides bodily i 
and other griefs and woes, a great many 
suffering the pain of exile, and this is very } 
ing when they have come alone, and partic 
when the illness is likely to have a fatal end 

National characteristics become very obvi 
hospital, and it is hard to say which people 
You have to be 
for what one ac 


makes 


most on your affections. 
careful in applying rules, 
easily is painful to another. I was going t 
the Italian children are peerless. But whe 
remember dear little ‘‘ umafraid’’ A: 
ean, or shy little Scandinavian, or roguish 
Hibernian, or other fascinating small speci 
of various races, you cast away comparisons 
rejoice in them all. In this variety of ra 
follows that the religions vary too. I believ 
in the States, as a whole, Catholics are 
numerous than any other denomination, 
that in some localities they outnumber al 
others together. 

The Americans are very kind to the 
comers; they show them not only material 
pitality, but that hospitality to the mind \ 

their writers And the: 
sensitive to our rash comparisons. In the 
pital there are many opportunities of obs¢ 
their thoughtful kindness to the strange 
trouble. It brought to my mind their goo: 
to our poor in the day of the Lancashire fa1 


some 


one of inculcates. 


Y 
I 
e 
j 
I 


(To be continued.) 


Outrageous Fortune. By Bak. (Heinemann). Pr 
Tus story, the plot of which is slight enough to | 
in a few words, and which contains no wild or ex 
is like a little bit cut out of real life, t 
Its st 


.dvent » i 
happy love affair of a woman of the world. 
lies in its power to make us sympathise with the h 
even though she is extravagant and imprudent, f 
realise that to hold her lover, a man about tow 
must move in his circles and live in his way, ar 
on her cannot be accomplished without 
Now as debt is his one horror, she is placed in a te 
difficult position, and the money she borrows in her 
dilemma is the cause of her subsequent unhappiness. The 


story is written with skill and restraint. 


income 
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HISTORY OF NURSING! 


(Second notice.) 


Part I1].—From THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
XENTURY TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF MopDERN 
NURSING. 


ART III. of this interesting history of nurs- 
ing begins with a thoughtful and sympathetic 
uunt of Kaiserswerth and the Deaconess move- 
nt. Kaiserswerth is a name familiar to all who 
interested in the development of the history 
ursing. In this little remote German village 
tor Fliedner and his devoted and capable wife 
dericke, inaugurated a work the extent and 
ience of which is incalculable, and into the 
sme of which entered the care of the sick, 
eciles, orphans, &c. It originated in Sep- 
ber, 1833, with one patient in a little garden 
se. Here was the first school for Deacon- 

s; they now number nearly four thousand, 
under their care are more than fifty hos- 

s, numerous orphanages, asylums, &c. 
Kaiserswerth came in her youth Florence 
tingale, and there she learnt much that was 
lp to her in her great life work. Agnes Jones 
came here to study, and Elizabeth Fry, 

ng a trip to the Continent, visited the estab- 

nent at Kaiserswerth, and was so impressed 
what she saw of the nursing of the sick that 
desired to begin something of the kind at 

‘“‘The direct and indirect extensions of 
ane endeavour dating from Kaiserswerth may 

d be likened, according to the favourite 

of the German pastors, to the vast tree 
nning as a tiny acorn, whose branches cover 

e earth.”’ 

\s the deaconess organisation was in its first 
ypment a great step forward, it has proved 
not the final, but one of a number of steps 
ases of social and of nursing progress.”’ 

[In Germany, the home of the mother-house, 
r and more recent lines of nursing progress 
been successively marked by the Red Cross 
iations, and, lastly, by the organisation of 
Sisters,’ which, with the opening of modern 

r schools in the large new hospitals, speaks 

st word in nursing evolution from monasti- 

to voluntary self-government after training.’ 

ng the early years of the nineteenth cen- 

here seems to have been much written on 

bject of suggested improvement in the nurs- 

‘ the sick, but ‘‘ there was then no inkling of 

that refined and conscientious nursing 

» thought of outside of the bands of a re- 
sisterhood.”’ 

ommunity of St. John’s House, founded 

8, was the first purely nursing order in the 
1 Church; it has played an important and 

ting part in the development of English 

ly 13th, 1848, an influential and impres- 
was held, consisting of bishops, 


Nutting, 


History of Nursing.” By Adelaide 
(London : 


nd Lavinia L. Dock. In two volumes. 
s Sons.) Price £1 1s. 





clergy, lords, and members of the Royal Family. 
The following proposal was considered :—'‘ It is 
proposed to establish a corporate or collegiate in- 
stitution, the objects of which would be to main- 
tain in a community women who are members of 
the Church of England, who should receive such 
instruction and undergo such training as might best 
fit them to act as nurses and visitors to the sick 
and poor. It is proposed to connect the institu- 
tion with some hospital or hospitals, &c.’’ The 
result of this meeting was the starting of the 
‘** Training Institution for Nurses in Hospitals, 
Families, and for the Poor,’’ in Fitzroy Square, 
in the district of St. John the Evangelist. The 
supervision was in the hands of the ‘* Master ’’ of 
the House. His duties seem to have been numer- 
ous, and included interviewing candidates and 
admonishing domestics. We read in his diary, 
among other entries, the following :— 


** Dec. 6th.—E. H. applied as nurse, but ap- 
pears self-conceited. and ill-tempered. No room 
for such at present."’ 

‘* Interviewed Sarah, whom I admonished.”’ 


When the crisis of the Crimean War came, St. 
John’s House made the first offer of service, and 
in October, 1854, six nurses started from there 
for Scutari, under the superintendence of Miss 
Nightingale. Twenty went out in the next year. 
In 1856 St. John’s House took over the entire 
nursing at King’s College Hospital; this lasted 
till 1885. ‘‘* St. John’s House also carried on the 
nursing for the Charing Cross Hospital from 1866 
to 1889; of the Metropolitan Hospital from 1888 
to 1896, and of several lesser hospitals. In 1883, 
owing to an unfortunate controversy, the majority 
of the sisters separated from the House. The 
council then called upon the community of All 
Saints to take charge of its work; this connection 
lasted for ten years, when All Saints, having 
urgent calls from its foreign missions, withdrew 
from much of its English work, and the com- 
munity of St. Peter assumed the management of 
St. John’s House, which it has kept until the 
present day.’’ St. John’s House moved to 
Norfolk Street, Strand, and finally to Bloomsbury 
Square. 

As is only natural, the greater part of this 
second volume is devoted to a description of Miss 
Florence Nightingale, her life, her work, and her 
writings. It is most interesting and instructive 
reading, and shows what can be accomplished by 
one woman who has heart and brains and courage 
and dogged determination to right what is wrong 
and inaugurate improvement. Miss Nightingale’s 
marvellous work at the seat of war, both in or- 
ganisation and nursing, are well known to us, also 
tha inauguration of the first real training school 
for nurses—the Nightingale School for Nurses at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. What is not, perhaps, so 
much realised is the extent and scope of Miss 
Nightingale’s writings, which clearly and suc- 
cinctly impress the necessity for proper sanitary 
measures, and lay down rules for the guidance and 
ruling of nurses, which are full of thought and 
useful suggestion. 
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A very interesting chapter in this book is that 
entitled ‘‘ Treaty of Geneva and Red Cross.’’ § It 
describes the holding of an international congress 
in 1863, and again in 1864, at Geneva, to consider 
how the horrors of war might be lessened for the 
wounded and sick. Official representatives of 
fourteen nations attended, and were in session 
four days. At the conference in 1864 the famous 
articles known as the Geneva Treaty were 
adopted. ‘‘ They provided for the neutrality of 
all ambu s and hospitals, and their supplies, 
equipment, and pers and adopted a flag, 
badge, and uniform to distinguish and protect 
them. The red cross on a white ground was to be 
placed conspicuously on ambulances, equipments, 
&c., and to be worn upon the arm of aides, the 
society from henceforth to be known in every 
country * Red Nursing was re- 
cognised in the resolution passed: ‘‘ On the com- 
mand or with the concurrence of the military 
authority, the committee shall send volunteer 
nurses to the field of battle, where they will be 
under the direction of military chiefs.’ 

At a meeting of the Red Cross societies of the 
world, held in London in June, 1907, unanimous 
resolutions were passed honouring Miss Nightin- 
gale, and declaring that her work was the begin- 
ning of the Red Cross activities. 

The last few chapters of the book give a history 
of development of nursing in America, and a very 
interesting account of the organisation of the 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, the Massachusetts 
General Hospital of Boston, and the Connecticut 
Training School, opened in New Haven. 

It is only possible in a short review to give a 
most inadequate and sketchy impression of the 
book now before us. It is a most vividly interest- 
ing and important addition to nursing literature ; 
we commend the study of it to every nurse who 
has the interest of her profession at heart. 


aan 
nnel 


Cross.’ ”’ 
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WOMAN’S WIDER WORLD 
NCE more woman's suffrage has been lucky 
iment, and the third place in the 
ballot for private Members’ Bills been won 
by Mr. H. Y. Stanger. The Bill is down for 


Friday, 


in Parli 
has 


28th. 


THe Wome 


part in a by ele 


n’s Freedom League has been taking 
ction for the first time since the 
change of name. Several members of the League 
went to Worcester, and threw themselves into 
the work of rousing the inhabitants, and espe- 
cially the women, to the injustice of being taxed 
without representation in Parliament. The 
women ratepayers of Worcester have been suffer- 
ing under a very flagrant wrong, for they have 
had to pay for the legal inquiry into the bribery 
at the General Election, although they could 
not vote, and were in no way responsible for the 
wrongdoing. 


Ir is a sign of the times that Miss Cicely 
Hamilton, the authoress of Diana of Dobson’s, 
Miss Lena Ashwell’s new play, is a member of 





the executive committee of the league, and 
enthusiastic writer and speaker in the cause 
women’s enfranchisement. 


Miss Apa Mocarta, one of the members of 
W.F.L., who was sent to Holloway, is a niece 
the late Mr. Frederick D. Mocatta, whose nam 
so well known in connection with philanthroy 
and especially hospital and nursing movemer 
Miss Mocatta has for years been associated w 
social and philanthropic work, especially in c 
nection with the Women’s Co-operative Guild, t 
People’s Concert Society, the Invalid Childre 
Aid Society, and the Children’s Country Holid 
Fund. She isa member of the Management Cx 
mittee of a group of Council Schools in Mary 
bone, and has done much useful educational w« 
in London and the provinces by means of lant: 
lectures desctibing her visits to Egypt, China a 
Japan, and India. In the charge sheet M 
Mocatta was described as secretary of the Kensi: 
ton Branch of the Women’s Freedom League 


ITaLy is witnessing the growth of the womar 
movement, and a petition has been sent to b 
Houses of Parliament by the Women’s Assoc 
tion of Rome, demanding the repeal of those p 
tions of the Civil Code which inflict serious inj 
tice on women. The chief of these are: Loss 
nationality on marriage with a foreigner; the ol 
gation to follow the husband wherever he choos 
to reside; the forfeiture through marriage of t 
right to dispose of property ; the prohibition to s 
the unmarried father for the child’s support; t 
exclusion of women from the guardianship of th 
children; and, above all, from the municipal a 
political franchise. If the last-mentioned w 
granted, the rest would soon follow, and we : 
glad to hear that Englishwomen resident in Ro: 
are bestirring themselves in the cause. The t 
resident women doctors. Dr. Bensusan and ] 
Taylor, recently called a meeting, which was 
tended by Italian, German, and Belgian, as w 
as English women, to discuss the need of granti 
the suffrage to women, and the methods employ 
by the militant suffragists in England. After 
animated discussion, a resolution in favour of t 
immediate enfranchisement of women was carr 
with one dissentient. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSURE RECOR! 
AND DIARY 


~ HE 1908 edition of Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome, 
Co.’s well-known and highly-valued Diary contain 
wealth of condensed information which will save 
amateur from the pitfall of erroneous exposure and, at 
same time, be of the greatest value to those who are 
coming experts in photography. In addition to 
matter relating to correct exposure, there are tables 
weights and measures, notes on focussing by scale, 
toms regulations, &c., and last, but by no means least 
diary for 1908, together with pages specially ruled for 
cording details of over 300 exposures. This multum 
parvo can be obtained at all dealers for 1s., and for 
convenience of those buying it to send to friends abr 
it may be bought in three editions, the Southern He 
sphere, the United States, and the Northern Hemisp! 
edition, in each of which the exposure record is cal 
lated to suit the various latitudes. 
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ROUND HER GARDEN 
By an INVALID. 


7 HO is it that says that ‘‘ anyone who has 
VY a garden has the place roofed by Heaven *’? 
I call it ‘“‘ my garden,’’ but it is only mine by 
tesy; it really belongs to various committees, 
or even to the general public, or ratepayers; 
however, I look after it, and have literally seen 
it laid and made, and everything planted, except 
e grass and the tree. 
hat a pleasure and relaxation from the ordi- 
duties of a hospital matron to go forth, 
ed in ancient garments, and sperd an hour 
o amongst the lovely flowers. 
is summer it looked lovely; the roses 
ned marvellously for this bleak, northern 
and the trees planted within the last ten 
; shed a luxurious shade on the croquet lawn, 
+ much appreciated by tired, hot nurses. 
have live creatures, also—toads, for in- 
e, the ‘‘ gardener’s friend,’’ but not nice to 
when busy weeding a violet-bed. 
hare established itself in the long grass; 
is quite a tiny creature at first, but is now 
e fellow; it certainly ate down my stocks, 
nd seemed to think they were planted for its 
fit; but still, I could not bring myself to 
it destroyed when the porter said, sug- 
ely, ‘‘ Yon would make a tidy drop of soup, 
nm. 
pond, or ‘‘ pit,’’ as such are called round 
is the show place, wired off, so that no 
patient can get into mischief. I look upon 
a real retreat, although I must say I do 
t much time to enjoy it. Nothing has been 
towards civilisation there, beyond a cinder 
round it, and the planting of daffodil bulbs 
laisies, to make it bright every spring and 
in. A rustic bench in a shaded corner is 
I sometimes take a needed rest. Water- 
‘lide into the water from out the ferns and 
shes, and bring a tiny brood for a lesson 
imming; also water-rats and slimy things 
, all very startled when I appear on the 
I can hear splashes on all sides, and have 
very quiet, if I want to see the creatures. 
ind my canary, the tiniest of yellow birds, 
ld March morning, in the garden. The little 
vas almost frozen, and made very little re- 
‘e, 80 I caught it easily by dropping my 
rchief on it. I put it in a temporary cage 
boiler house, where it was beautifully 
It recovered, but did not sing for a whole 
Now he hangs in a gilded cage over my 
nd seems to be the partner of my joys 
rrows. 
cued a pigeon from a stray cat one very 
y; the bird was drenched, and almost 
out, and pussy was slowly pursuing it to 
tion, as it was too wet to fly; also, I think, 
ng was injured, and a more dilapidated 
I never saw. However, it revived in the 
il ward,”’ the boiler house, but I gave it 
as I had no gompanion for it. 
solation hospital is at best a lonely place, 


‘ 





as people are so afraid of infection; but surely 
a taste for flowers and an affection for animals 
and pets are something of a panacea for all the 
worries a matron is heir to. To me a garden is 
& perpetual joy, and | can sympathise with the 
lady who left home for a week or two, and, re- 
turning at night, went out with a bedroom candle 
to see how certain precious plants had progressed 
during her absence. She was an enthusiast, and 
so am I! 





A CONVALESCENT 


LIE on my couch, free from pain, but weak 

and helpless. Yet all things are mine—mine 
as they never are when laminhealth. Weakness 
makes me peculiarly susceptible to every in- 
fluence, and I have leisure—infinite time to feel, 
to realise. I live slowly. I am content to take 
one emotion at a time and get the most out of 
it. I am out of the storm and stress of life; 1 
am in calm water which reflects the blue of the 
sky. : 
ae morning to night dreams float through 
my mind—fragments, memories, suggestions of 
all pleasant things 1 have known or imagined. 
Days of childhood and youth revisit me—divine 
days, when the skies were blue and the sun 
shone; when father and mother were near, and 
the air was filled with the laughter and merri- 
ment of brothers and sisters. Now I am wander- 
ing in the old rose garden; now I am sleighing 
in the moonlight with a brother who to-day 
lies sleeping on South African plains. 

How these days, these incidents, these faces 
of youth haunt me! How persistent they are, 
and how lovely! 1 am well content to wander 
again in the beautiful garden, well content to 
stand under the old familiar stars, for there are 
no stars so dear as those that shone over the old 
homestead. 

In weakness one is sensitive to every sight 
and sound. These leaves round my window, 
fluttering in the sunshine, suggest a world of 
green growing things ; they carry me away to shady 
lanes, with high hedges and wooden gates, down 
which, perhaps, a picturesque carrier’s cart is 
being drawn or a shepherd is driving his flock 
of sheep. I reach out my hand to this patch 
of sunlight and the feeling of warmth carries my 
thought instantly to purple moors. I am bask- 
ing in the sunshine, the scent of sunburnt 
heather is in the air; I see the golden bracken 
and hear the hum of happy insects. 

The different noises of the street—the traffic, 
the hammering of workmen, the voices, carry me 
away to all busy haunts of men; to large towns 
with their crowded streets and workshops; to 
warehouses and wharves, in London, Calcutta, 
Canton. 

On my wall hangs a sunny little water-colour 
of a scene on the Moselle. When my eyes rest 
on this I am at once wandering on its banks. I 
see reflections in its waters of gaily-coloured 
cottages; picturesque figures walk in quaint old 
streets; and under the shadow of an ancient 
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grey cathedral is all the movement and colour of 
a market day. 

Onee in sunny lands and clear skies, I wander 
on and on over many countries. Now I am with 
Pierre Loti in Constantinople, or on one of those 
enchanting South Sea Islands; now on the scorch- 
ing wide Karoo with Olive Schreiner, and now I 
am wandering along the banks of the Nile with 
George Fleming 

1 am in Madrid, in 

allis. How 


Algiers, in Rome. How 
intere sting | 
tones of a woman’s voice singing in 
et, I hear all the pathos, all the heart- 
wandering, lonely, destitute creatures; 
fled howl of the wolf; the last despair- 
y of timid furred and feathered things in 
lutch of their destroyers; the desperate call 
extremity on sea or land. The hiss 
y! the tearful supplication, the sob and 
sigh, the delirium of despair which wail through 
the ages, are all in that woman’s voice. There 
is also the delirium of joy. In the sound of it I 
glad triumphant of Sorrow and 
Death and Time vanquished, and Spirit vic- 
torious 


n in 


nny, 


catcl tones as 


} 


and helpless, yet I 
who are in robust health. |] 
They require strong 
and important events, while to me, in 
spirit ialised condition, the summer 
night, bring their beauty 
sensations and memories. 
hovels (¢ Hiitte), 
which could be attri- 
sulting from the manage- 


do not envy 
men and women 7} 
have my compensations 
emotions 
my more 
rain, the dawn, the 
and a store of exquisite 
in the 
only one death oc 
buted to infection 
ment of labour.’’ 


most wretched lendst« 


‘urred 


BOOK 


VERY de called ‘“‘A Thought a 

A Day,” has been privately printed. Its sub-title tells 

us its contents are ‘‘Gleanings for St. George’s Aramac, 

Queensland,” and we can only hope that it may also cir- 
te in England 

i ind pocket editions of 


A QUOTATION 


ghtful booklet, 


‘snippets” are apt 
appetite for reading the 
have so little time 


wn as spoiling the 
a later date, but nurses 
quotation will serve as for thought 
om, and may also be helpful to the patient. 
ions are from all sources, and appear to be 
special persons, since a name is attached in 
the author. 
oo a Day a. 
l or, in other words, a sale- 
gathered by many different 
yuy boards for the building of 
township in the Australian 


food 


as to change ‘‘ saws 


to make 


juoctations, 


gh the present building rocks on 
creak and gape ominously, 
g its deal boards until 


oards 

~d eat tin 

‘eieed 

is, but none wealthy; there is 

the members of the St. 

rhood visit periodically, their 

England and Wales, with only 

! work it! One would like to add that 

anders are loyal tk + core and have an affection 

Mother Country seldom equalled. Copies are to 

f the compiler, s: The Hostel, North- 
free 


; 


for the 





PAGES FROM A NURSE’S DIARY 


Heeeeer. 

HeRsert was a terrible imp, but a great favourite. 
was about twelve, and he had hip disease, which, 
ever, the doctors ho to cure. : 

His cheeks reminded one of a rosy apple, and his 
was usually sparkling with mischief fe fun. 

“I wish,” old Andrew Ball sighed, one day, 
could get a little fresh air outside this fine morning.’ 

‘Just wait till my leg’s better, dad,’’ piped up Hert 
“‘and [ll soon fetch you a hatful.”’ 

‘“You wait, my lad, till I come to you,” the old 
replied, good-temperedly. 

**Well, I thought it was such a nice day that I'd 
a game at ball,’’ the young scamp answered. 

But when Herbert's operation day came, and the 
little chap was brought back from the theatre, Ar 
Ball took up his position by Herbert’s bedside. 

“*He’ll like to have me near him when he comes 
he explained. ‘‘He makes game o’ me sometimes, 
we're always good friends. Poor little fellow.” 

For some days Herbert was too ill to tease anyone 
one morning old Andrew, coming up to him, exclai 

‘*Now, that’s something like a face; not so down ir 
mouth as you’ve been lately, eh, my boy?” 

‘Morning, dad,’’ Herbert said; then, the old s; 
lighting up his face, he called out: 

“I say, you chaps, when I came back from the th« 
I hope I Y didn't bawl. “ 

“"E’ll do now,” the old man said, contentedly, 
bustled off to the bathroom, where he was going to 
— taps as soon as he had satisfied himself 
lerbert’s condition. 

Andrew prepared his repartee in secret, and the 
before Herbert went out a long parcel arrived addr 
to him. In great excitement the boy opened it, 
beheld a cricket bat, on which was stuck a label 
these words—‘‘A bat from A. Ball.” 

Our Tom. 

One day a young man of about twenty was adm 
with his jaw broken in two places. He was deci: 
drunk, and had been quarrelling with some friends, 
wise intoxicated—this was the result. 

His jaw was wired the same night, but he had 
weeks of discomfort and much pain before he was 
charged. His thoughts at first were chietly occupied 
“getting the law,” as he expressed it, on his assa 
in this he was aided by his father, a sturdy old m 
ferocious aspect, and devoted to his son. 

His father came to me one day in great anxiety. 

‘You see, miss,” he said, ‘‘our Tom, I don’t think 
gets enough inside ‘im. Such a strong, ‘earty lad 
was, and now ’e’s no more than a shadder,” ar 
rubbed his eyes with the back of his hand and bli 

“Well, you see,” I said, “he is sure to get thin b: 
he can’t eat, but we are giving him strengthening t 
to drink, which he is taking well.” 

“’Tain’t enough,” the old man said excitedly; 
offence; but, you know, I ‘ad a broken jaw myself 
I was a young man. Funny thing that, wasn’t it?” 

“Very, *I ag sreed. 

‘That I should ’ave a — jaw, and that our 
should ’ave one too. Well, I was sayin’ I was that 
should ’a died if it ‘adn't * a been for my wife, th 
tea she made me; why, I drank three pints every 
my life until I could eat again, and it wasn’t like 
beef tea, neither—no offence meant.’’ 

I thought this very likely, and said so. 

‘No, it wasn’t, and I’m afraid you'll let hin 
through your fingers, after all.” 

I promised to take all possible care of his sor 
asked him to keep him supplied with new-laid eggs, 
he was delighted to do 

“Our Tom” got on well after the first few days 
soon became a most useful and obliging patient. 

“*Well, miss,” his father said when he came to 
his son home, ‘“‘I see you've pulled ‘im round, witl 
stren’thenin’ things; not but what if it ’ad ’a been n 
rather ’a stuck to the good old beef tea. No offen 
thanking you for your kindness,” and off they both 














A Pleasant yet Reliable 
Natural Mineral Water 


A Help to Nurses and Nursed. 

Nurses who have Arabella Water at hand avoid all the dangers 
of constipation in their patients. 

Arabel a Water isa pure natural mineral water. It is bottled 
at the famous Health Springs at Kelenfold, near Buda-Pesth, and 
possesses a superiority to other natural waters, as great as is their 
superiority to evaporated salts and manufactured aperients. 

Its notable wealth of salines ensures complete and regular 
iction of the bowels without griping and without shock to the invalid or delicate woman. Its equally 
notable freedom from the usual repugnant bitterness makes it acceptable to the invalid when all other 
aperients are refus¢ ed. Another great feature of Arabella Water is, that for women and children and 
for those of irregular or sedentary habits, it offers the advantages of a dependable, pleasant corrective, 
with pe rfect freedom for the rest of the day. 

Medical men are using it increasingly in the cure of constipation, biliousness, dyspepsia and kindred 
ailments, and as an effectual treatment for many disorders of the liver and kidneys as well as for gout. 

The relief Arabella Water affords to those in charge of difficult or engrossing cases has only to be 
experienced once to secure it a permanent place in Hospital or Home. 


wigeeers COUPON TO NURSES 


emploved Arabella Water. Send this to us with your 
ur i ind we shall be happy to send you a Sample Bottle 
of Arabella Water, with analysis and data, gratis and post free. 


THOS. CHRISTY & CO., 4, Olid Swan Lane, London, E.C. 
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“SCOTT’S Emulsion the only form of Cod Liver Oil” 
“Taken with satisfaction ”’ 


“Grateful for the results.” 


Yorks., December 24th, 


* Gentlemen,— One of my children wa delicate from 
SCOTT’S EMULSION was the only form 
EVID ENCE : could take with satisfaction to herself. She took it intermit 
became quite ‘fad of tt, and we were ail grateful for th 
guite outgrew her invalidism.” 


Believe me, very truly yours, 


Mw .Eteon LEC. & LH, 
Mem. Brit. Med. Assoc. 


ttle, with tormula, free to any physician, surgeon, of certificated nu desiring test SCOTT’S EMULSION, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, LTD., 10 and 11 Stonecutter Street, i 
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f Hospitals and General Contracts Company, us. \ 





Abdominal Belts, 
Elastic Stockings, 
Knee Caps, &c. 


TRUSSES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Surgical Boots, 
Valgus Soles, &c. 
Leg Irons, &c. 








Competent Male and Female Assistants sent to any part of 
the country or can be seen at 33 and 35, Mortimer Street 


ye cA SF ‘ by appointment. i mz 
Yi a 
: Special Low Terms to Hospitals and te Se 
>. = ee 








Charities. Complete Illustrated Ca ta- 
logue Free on Application. Sa Y 
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33 & 35, MORTIMER STREET (sicitce"mcsici), LONDON, W. 


Telephone —No. 5195 Gerrard. Telegrams—“ Contracting, London.” 



































TO HM. DR THE KING. 


JEYES’ 
DISINFECTANTS 


as used in the 


ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 
ARE NON-POISONOUS. 


“We weuld especially recommend 
Jeyes’ disinfectant Cyllin fer the 
use of Midwives. it is powerful as 
a disinfectant, but does net hurt 
the mest tender skin.” 
Nurses’ Journal. 










SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR 


LADIES NURSING. 


STRENGTHENS, NOURISHES, 
RESTORES. 


INVALUABLE FOR NURSES. 


Of all Wine Merchants and Licensed Grocers. 














The 4d. Bottie, specially prepared for nurses and mid- 
wives, will make 40 Pints of a Solution which is 
guaranteed equa! in efficiency te 1 in 40 Carbolic Acid. 






JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., Limited, 
64, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 









SHEFFIELD. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
TO NURSES 
cancer. By G. Sherman Bigg, F.R.C.S.Ed. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. 95. (Bailliére, Tindall and Cox.) Price 3s. 6d. 


Tue subject of cancer is much to the fore, both in lay 
and professional literature, and much, it is to be feared 
too much, is written on this important subject. The 
author probably realises this in a certain degree, for in 

er:ing to the responsibility of introducing a new sug- 
1 as to the cause of cancer, he says that ‘‘the intro- 
duction even of an erroneous theory is not without advan- 
tage, for many a beneficial discovery owes its origin to an 


ta 
a il mistake.” A little later on he propounds his own 
suggestion, that ‘the origin of cancer is a primary condi- 
tion of congestion in an individual whose constitutional 
vitality is impaired.’’ This “simple and natural solution ”’ 
of the problem is, the author admits, open to criticism, 
and it is, we may add, unproved. A feature of this rather 

nder work is that a ies part of it is devoted to 


Treatment.”’ 


Malaria. By W. H. S. Jones, M.A. With an Intro- 
ductory Chapter by Major R. Ross, C.B., F.R.S., and 
a Concluding Chapter by G. G. Ellett, M.B. Pp. 108. 


(Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge. 1907.) Price 
2s. Od. net. 
Tue full title of this scholarly research is ‘‘ Malaria, a 


> 


neglected factor in the history of Greece and Rome,” and 
the contention is that the decadence of these two ancient 
powers was, at least in part, due to malaria, which 
undermined the physical and mental activities of the 
peop The malarial infection was broaght to Greece, it 
would appear, about 400 s.c., for there is definite evi- 
dence of the existence of malaria in Greece at that time, 
vn by the Hippocratic writing. The evidence as 


as sh 
to the downfall of Rome is not so clear or so extensively 
discussed. im the concluding chapter Dr. Ellett raises 


the question whether at the present time there is any 
other disease which is likely or able to exert a similar 
effect on nations, and answers that influenza may be re- 
garded in this light. Now that Major Ross’s campaign 
mosquitos bids fair to make malaria an extinct 


agall 

dise let us hope that in the future some means may 
be found of dealing with influenza, which it is rather 
ala g to hear may threaten national prosperity. 


The Reduction of Cancer. By the Hon. Rollo Russell. 
(Longmans, Green and Co., 1907.) Price 1s. 6d. 


As this work on the unsolved problem of the cause of 
malignant disease is written by a layman, the professional 
reader might perhaps have some natural feeling that he 
or would not learn very much.- Now, preconceived 
ide re apt to be fallacious, and although we are far 
fr 1ying that the author has settled the much-debated 
que n as to the cause of cancer, he has made an honest 
attempt to investigate the subject from one point of 
\ It may be, indeed it is almost certain, that he 
nthusiast on the explanation that he puts forward, 
ust be admitted that the figures which he brings 
for 1 as to the incidence of cancer among different 
i and among wild animals on the one hand and 
ta nimals on the other hand, are compatible with his 
tion that in the main the causes of cancer are tea, 
some kinds of beer, animal flesh, and apparently 
s stimulants and narcotics, including tobacco. He 
f considers that animal flesh by itself without 
st its does not appear necessarily to cause much 
ar but that tea and coffee, as commonly used, may, 
any other articles, have this malign influence. 
I rather startling statements are supported by 
statistics showing the consumption of the incriminated 
and the incidence of cancer in different races. 
It lear that the author has read widely on the subject 
‘ r. 








Lessons in Practical 
Ravenhill. For Use 
Leeds.) Price 5s. net. 


Tuts modest title might well be enlarged, for Miss Raven- 
hill’s book is really an encyclopedia of practical hygiene. 
The amount of information, direct and indirect, given in 
these 700 pages is immense and quite fascinating to any- 
one who likes to understand the scientific reasons for 
accepted facts. 

The most cursory examination of the book reveals, 
what theoretical educationists are apt to forget, that a 
mere smattering of the science of hygiene is absolutely 
useless for teaching purposes. For such, it is necessary 
to have a working acquaintance with chemistry, physics, 
mechanics, botany, anatomy, physiology, &c., or it will 
be impossible to demonstrate many of the practical 
‘** Lessons’ of which the book consists. 

On the other hand, there are many workers, such as 
district superintendents and nurses, who, anxious to im- 
prove the sanitary and hygienic conditions of their dis- 
trict, are willing to give practical “talks” to elder girls 
or women. To such we can unhesitatingly recommend 
the book, as, under the different subjects which might be 
suitable to a given audience, e.g., infant feeding, ventila- 
tion, clothing, drains, &c., there would always be found 
some simple experiment or demonstration which would 
help to enforce remarks, and also a number of practical 
notes on the same point. Miss Ravenhill gives many 
quotations from the best English and American works 
on the subjects urder discussion, and also gives a list of 
books suitable for detailed study. The author says : ‘‘ The 
scope of hygiene must be realised by, and its intelligent 
practice required of, the whole nation.” Her book should 
prove of the greatest assistance to this realisation, for 
there is no doubt that our chief hope must lie in the 
‘“‘ rising generation” being thoroughly imbued ‘‘ with the 
primary laws of practical hygiene.” 


Hygiene. By Miss+ Alice 
in Schools. (Arnold and Sons, 


Labour and Childhood. By Margaret McMillan. (Swan 


Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd.) Price 3s. 6d. 


In this book Miss McMillan, whose wide knowledge of 
the lives of the elementary school children of this country 
make her pre-eminently fitted to write on this subject, 
Opens a vista of many possibilities to the school doctor. 
Though it is the fear of infection and of racial decline 
that has called into existence the school doctor, his or her 
real work is not to inspect sanitary arrangements and to 
prevent the spread of infection, but to study and apply 
the hygiene of education, for the new education is nothing 
if not physiological. The disease and failure that stamp 
so many of the present-day products are to be prevented 
by the school doctor, and by the introduction of manual 
labour into schools. To the former falls the task of 
diagnosing wy and’ discovering the secrets of success 
and failure. Dulness is preventible. We are all born 
sensitive, rich and poor alike, and this responsiveness to 
sense impressions must be preserved by clean air, pure 
water, abundant light and food that does not offend or 
degrade the palate. ‘‘To restore a healthy taste,’ says 
Miss McMillan, “‘is greater than to master the art of 
spelling’’; and, again, ‘‘When dinner-tables are laid in 
the schools of the people, a whole range of new and far 
reaching educational opportunities will begin to present 
themselves.” Our present educational system fails be 
cause it is far behind the spirit of the new age; it holds 
back just where its help is most needed. At the age when 
creative impulse is strongest youth is cast adrift and the 
nation loses all this energy and skill. Technical school: 
are needed to save it from moral and physical shipwreck 
Of the few such schools already in existence it is said 
that none of the pupils have turned out badly, and 
visitors have noted that they were all of good physique, 
bright and happy-looking. On the other hand, she in 
stances the poor physique and the loss of ambition which 
soon characterise the méssage boy. 

The book offers profitable and interesting reading to all, 
and the latter part, ‘‘The Hygiene of Instruction,”’ ‘‘ The 
School Doctor in Other Lands,’ ‘‘The School Doctor at 
Home,” will suggest much to the school doctor whose 
work from its very newness must be greatly experimental 
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CO-OPERATION 


“T° HE annual report shows there are now 471 fully- 
I trained nurses on the staff, and 25 asylum-trained 
nurses who take mental cases, while 18 selected candidates 
eligible for election to the nursing staff are working for 
six months on probation. The number of cases treated in 
1907 was 6,339, the highest on record. To both Mrs. 
Lucas and Miss Baker the committee tender their grateful 
thanks for the efficient way in which they have super- 
intended the two departments, the working of the Nurses’ 
Home and Club having been a valuable adjunct to the 
Co-operation. A very large number of nurses have 


availed themselves of the privileges offered by the club. 


THE NURSES’ 





NURSING OF THE NOSE 


AND EAR 

R. MACLEOD YEARSLEY, in his third lecture at 
N the Royal Ear Hospital, dealt with the instruments 
required by surgeons in examining patients for 
diseases of the ear and nose. He urged very 
strongly. to his nurse hearers, the need for the thorough 
cleansing of each instrument, no matter to how trivial a 
use it may have been put, and recommended that a small 
steriliser should be kept constantly at hand into which 
the surgeon may slip each instrument as he finishes with 
it 


SPECIAL 





ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE 

COURSE of lectures on ‘‘ Hygiene in its bearing on 
A School Life,’’ commencing on March 2nd, at 7 p.m., 
given by well-known professors. 
will include mney 


a number of 
Tickets for the course, which 
hygiene, foods, diets, infectious and parasitic diseases, 
&c., may be had of the Secretary (R. 8. Institute, Parkes’ 


Museum, W.), price 10s. 6d. 


will be 


Margaret Street, 





RUCHILL HOSPITAL INQUIRY 


W ITH regard to the proceedings of the inquiry, we 


have received the following details from our corre- 
spondent 

It may be some time before the result of this prolonged 
examination is known. Public opinion is running very 
high, chiefly on account of the grave charges of neglect 
that have been made, and there is little doubt that some 
decisive action will be taken. It seems that the hospital 
has been overcrowded, that the burden of work was 
thrown on too small a staff of nurses, while some of the 
nurses were inexperienced, that owing to the number of 
cases to be attended to the treatment ordered was in 
many cases not carried out, and that from one cause or 
there has been serious friction within the hospital. 
centred in the examination of Miss 
Landles, the matron, who was called upon to submit to 
a very trying cross-examination. Practically the charges 
as to overcrowding and understaffing were admitted, but 
as to the Miss Landles’ evidence showed she was 
not responsible, while she stated that she had done her 
best to obtain suitable nurses, and had never refused pro- 
bationers fo y reason except that they did not appear 
to her to be suitable. She denied that she had forbidden 
the sisters complain to the doctors on pain of instant 
disn il, and, in effect, she stated that the report of her 

»-called h, written down from the recollection of 
the nur ubscribed to by thirteen sisters, did not 
represent what she had said 

The counter-charges brought by the matron against the 
nurses accusé hem of some form of insubordination, and 
personal tidiness, but throughout 
serious has been averred. There is cer- 
] f in the case, and there are 

that Ruchill is no worse than any other 

hospital in the West of Scotland, and preferable to many, 
since the nurses are well fed and have comfortable apart- 
ments, while at least there is an attempt made to let them 
have their off-duty time. If this is so, one can only 
the state of the other nurses, and 


another 
Special interest 


tormer, 


th thei 


} 1 
rsonai feeling 


ma 
deplore it is to be 





hoped that the exposures at Ruchill will lead to much. 
needed reforms all round, and particularly in the relat 
between the matrons and their staffs. 





NATIONAL PENSION 
FOR NURSES 
T the invitation of the Executive Committee, Mr. 
Louis H. M. Dick, the Secretary of the R 
National Pension Fund for Nurses, will address a : 
ing of the Irish Nurses’ Association in their club-r 
86 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin, at 7.30 p.m., on 
2lst inst., on the subject of the Fund. 
Mr. Dick hopes to be in Dublin for a few days 
that date, and would like to hear from any nurse 
wishes to communicate with him on any matter conn 
with the Fund; letters posted after the 19th inst. s! 
be addressed c/o The Irish Nurses’ Association, 86 L 
Leeson Street, Dublin. 


ROYAL FUND 





ENTERIC AT GLASGOW 

~*~ IX weeks have elapsed since the first case of 
S present outbreak of enteric in Glasgow was notifi 
the authorities, and there have been in all ninety-two 
sons infected during the outbreak. The number of 
of enteric under supervision in hospital or at home is 
which is higher than at the same time last week, but 
one-half of these cases are connected with the epid 
The number of deaths have been five. Many of the 
are being nursed in their own homes, for it is the pe 
feature of this outbreak that it has chiefly affected 
better class quarter—the west end of the city. The r 
of this is, of course, that the source is a contamir 
milk supply in that district, which the authorities 
discovered, and have under observation. One resu 
that there is a milk scare in Glasgow so widespread 
many persons will not even consume milk that has 
sterilised. ‘There is a feeling that here also there has 
laxity on the part of the authorities, and complaint: 
made that they have not even issued instructions a 
the proper isolating of patients and disinfecting of h« 
washing, clothes, &c. 





MEDICAL WORK IN UGANDA 


"THE first lecture of the second series to night n 

at 67 Guilford Street was well attended, some of 
nurses having come a long way. Everything is done 
regard to the fact that it is tired night nurses wh 
asked to come. ‘The lecture on Tuesday last, at 1 
was given by Miss G. E. Bird, from Mengo, in Uga 
Miss Bird, although not a trained nurse, worked u 
Dr. Cook and his wife (Miss Tunden, from Guy’s 
pital). It was extremely interesting to hear the lay 
of the nursing work commented upon. Among th« 
mirable qualities shown by nurses, Miss Bird was 
impressed by their genius and ingenuity in adapting 
material to their needs. Among the hints given wa 
that may preve useful to other missionary or for 
nurses, and that was that by boiling plantain or ba 
leaves, an excellent substitute for oilskin and gutta-p 
is obtained. As there are generally plantations of t 
wild bananas around most settlements in South Africa 
hint may be valuable. A specimen of the fly that « 
sleeping sickness was shown. It closely resembles 
ordinary house fly, with wings covered with little 
spots. Next Tuesday morning Mrs. Douglas Hooper 
lecture on answers to objections in missionary 
February, 18th, ‘‘Hospital Work in Foochow City, 
Miss Baidwin (who was trained at Chelsea Infirn 
from Foochow; February 25th, Mrs. Ashley C 
Wilson, B.A., ‘‘The Te Deum as a Missionary Hy 
It is hoped that these interesting lectures will be 
more successful than the last, and that many nurses 
attend. Guilford Street is eight minutes’ walk from G 
Street Station, and two minutes’ from Russell & 
Tube Station. 
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Chess Hiei Bs Mealiedh Vill 
For the Nurse 


Aikens’ Training Schoot Methods and Head Nurse 


This new work is indispensable to all those who aspire to become head nurses 
training school problems that constantly arice. 





JUST READY 


In it are discussed those 
: It suggests plans that have been tested personally, and 
gives definite help to those beginning the work of teaching and supervising in hospitals It tells the 
head nurse how to teach, how to bring her student nurses to that degree of proficiency demanded by the 
medical profession. It tells what should be taught the nurse and how much. It is a most valuable book 
i2mo of 267 pages. By Cuarvtorre A. Arkens, late Direct 


or of Sibley Memorial Hospital, Washington D.« 
Clot 


McCombs’ Diseases of Children for Nurses JUST READY 


Dr. McCombs’ experience in lecturing to nurses has enabled him to emphasize just those points that nur 
most need to know. 


h, 68. Od. net 


He has given a short but clear description of each disease found in infancy and 
childhood, so that the nurse will be enabled to know what symptoms to expect and what complications 
to guard against. Considerable attention has been accorded prophylaxis, infant feeding, methods of 
nursing employed in childhood, and emergency measures. The text is amply illustrated with pictures 
of a helpful character. 

l2mo of 430 


pages. By Rosert 8S. McComes, M_D., 
delphia 


Instructor of Nurses at Children's Hospital 
Clot 


Wilson’s Obstetric Nursing READY TO-DAY 


Dr. Wilson’s work discusses the subject of obstetrics entirely from the nurse’s point of view, presenting 
in detail everything connected with pregnancy and labour and their management. The author's style is 
definite and forceful, so that the details presented fix themselves permanently in the reader's mind. 
The entire subject is covered from the beginning of pregnancy, ite course, signs, on to the approach of 
labour, its actual accomplishment, the puerperium and care of the infant, always emphasizing the nurse’s 
duties. The text is copiously illustrated. The book is bound in flexible leather, and is of a size to 
fit the pocket. 


S2mo of 258 pages, illustrated. By W 


Rgyyvotps Witsox, M.D 
Hospital. 


, Visiting Physician to the Philadelphia Lying-in Charit 


Flexible Leather 
Register’s Practical Fever Nursing JUST ISSUED 


Dr. Register has described in as non-technical a manner as possible, the pathology of the different fevers 
their prognosis, and the various methods of treatment. The first part of the work is devoted to a clear 
presentation of such subjects as the sick-room, the pulse, respiration and temperature, hypodermoclysis, 
catheterization, rectal feeding, &c. Then follow chapters on the individual fevers, the matter being so 
arranged that the information sought may be easily found. Nurses will find this the most ralwabi: 

on Si ver nursing yet published. Send for circular. 
Octavo of 352 


2 pages, fully illustrated. By Epwarp C. Re 
Carolina Medical College. 


hook 


GisterR, M.D., Professor « tl 


th. 12s. net 


e <O ; R JUST ISSUED 
owler’s Uperating Koom NEW (2nd) EDITION, ENLARGED 


Dr. Russell Fowler has designed his work for the use of surgeons, nurses assisting at an operation, hos 
pital internes, and for all others whose duties bring them into the operating room The Canadia 


Journal of Medicine and Surgery says: ‘‘ We find compactly and clearly stated just those thousand and 
one things which, when required, were so hard to locate.” It clearly describes the preparation of material 
of all kinds, indicates the instruments required for the various operations, the preparation and care of 


the patient, method of anwsthetization, position of the patient for different operations, and all other 
information that a nurse must know. The illustrations are numerous. Send for cular 

ota of 284 pages lustrated By Russet. S. Fow.ier, M.D., Professor of irgery in 
Medical School, Brooklyn, New York. 





Books Sent, Carriage Paid, on Receipt of Price. 


B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, 9, Henrietta Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





Australian Agency: 430, Bourke St., Melbourne, where our books can be bought at London prices. 
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MANUAL OF BANDAGING. 


Adapted for Self-Instruction. 
By C. H. LEONARD, M.D 
! I 
W I I 





‘ I a 
3s. 6d. net . 


ET 


AFTER-TREATMENT OF 
OPERATIONS. By ¢ 


MUMMERY, I 





POCKET ANATOMY. 


H. FAGGE, F.R.C.S 


R.C.8 Sixth Edit 


Price 


ion. Pp. 270 


3s. 6d. » 











MATERNITY NURSES’ 
GUIDE. 
c ~ = t bis 


By GE! 


Size 


104 by 8 inche 


ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF 
THE CHILD. 


jy D'ARCY POWER, F.R<« 


s. Price 


POCKET 
MEDICAL DICTIONARY, 


By A. H, BUCK D 
Leather 3s. net 


Ss v 


3s. net cover. Pric« 
the huima 
d plates ommont 

fhe de , 











SYNOPSIS OF THE 
BRITISH PHARMACOPAIA 





QUESTIONS ano ANSWERS 
ON NURSING. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1905 j 




















































ANTISEPTIC METHODS. 


By HAROLD UPCOTT, F.R.C8 


By H. WIPPELL GADD, F.C.8 By J. W. MARTIN, M_D., INustrated. Price 2s, 6d. net 
sa Edit P . Pp 1 . Examiner and Lecturer to St. John's 
” ! - St Ambulance Association Includes Chapters o Causes of Wo 
; ‘ ‘ te > . Infection— Methods of Destroying Organism 
* way v3 Price 1s, 6d. net Sources of Infection— Special Methods of Tre 
: Fijth Editic Ss teenth Thovaa t— Duties of N s—Wound Dreasin 











Southalls 


Sanitary, Absorbent, 
Antiseptic. 


FROM ALL DRAPERS, 


eeeeecess 
eStiss 


eae 
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BIFFEN’S < ttcutwecur” 
TRUNKS for NURSES. 


Covered Willesden } 8 
or Black Canvas }| ! 


186 216 246 276 
77, ALBANY ST., LONDON, N.W. 
NURSES’ HAIR TROUBLES. 


Se eee 


Telephone—2899 MAYFAIR. 





M ial rm 
Matr N i on all mat 
» é ‘Falling Hair, Loss of 
Hair, “patty of Colour in the Hair. 
His simp! ane soptte Home Treatment, 
i t P is perfect 
! * and extracts fr iettere witl 
Y r A short « t treatment witl 





10. 
10, HIGHBL RY. QUADRANT, LONDON, N. 












IN SILVER PACKETS, containing one 
dozen at es» Slso manufactured under 
their improved patents, I+, 1/6, and 2/«, 


THE ORIGINAL & BEST.. 
ABSOLUTBLY NECESSARY FOR 
HBALTH and COMFORT. 

A SAMPLE PACK&T 
ntaining six towels in the four standard 
es, post free iu plain wrapper, for & 
tamps, from the Lady Manager, 17, Bul 

Street, Birmingham. 


Southalls’ Sanitary Sheets 
(for Accouchement), in three sizes, 
+, 2/=, and 2/6 each 
From all Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, 
a 





NURSES UNIFORMS 


§RELIABLE GOODS AT _ 
BR a tenagnte —— 


avo Wy ' R A yd 
f HAM* H | 






ME s 
10d. yd 


Send Postcard for Patterns, meationing “ Nursing§Times 


CHRISTOPHER WILLIAMSON. 91. EDowARE |. “ 
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THE NURSES’ HOSTEL 


J. WOOD’S well-earned rest from the active 
ares of management is to be disturbed. We learn 
he affairs of the Nurses’ Hostel require close pee 
und that by request of the Board, Miss Wood \ 
time return to her old quarters, and undertake 
ontrol of affairs, as she did for so many 


[IsS C. 


= 
years 





ROYAL MATERNITY CHARITY 
E good work of this charity 
comment is needed. At its recent annual meet- 

medical statistics given were most encouraging. 
ercentages of deaths among the mothers was only 
r 1,000, and among the infants 15°74, and 2,376 
vere attended by the thirty-three midwives, and 
lical committee is of opinion that, judging from 
formation given by the surgeons and midwives who 
“i the three mothers who died, that their deaths 
ll due to non-preventible causes. The death-rate 
irkably low, particularly when we remember the 
mdition of most of the patients, and the almost 
sence of sanitation in their dwellings. 


is so well-known that 





SEX COUNTY NURSING ASSOCIA- 
TION 
annual meeting was held by kind permission of 
rd Brassey at his house in Park Lane. Lord 
d Talbot, M.P., presided. The report touches on 
ignation of Miss Dyer, who had acted as county 
tendent since the formation of the Association, and 
ointment of Miss Frances Gibson, formerly as- 
ounty superintendent in Lincs. Forty local asso- 
s employing 51 nurses and covering 86 ‘parishes are 
filiated. The nurse’s work in connection with the 
of infant mortality was touched upon, and also 
stion of school nursing, which valuable branch of 
is likely to keep the nurses busy. 





LINCOLNSHIRE NURSING 
ASSOCIATION 
speakers at the recent annual meeting referred 
the great necessity of providing trained midwives 
the need created by the passing of the Act. 
on the value of training nurses, Lady Mary 
said there was a great idea in some people's 
that all women were born nurses and born ccoks 
so, no doubt, to an extent, but they needed 
for special work. The example and instruction 
could give to others was beyond value. 
D'Arcy Power, F.R.C.S., in seconding the adop- 
the report, paid a warm tribute to the value of 
rk of Queen’s nurses and of other nurses, describ- 
training of the nurse from the raw material to 
f-reliant and talented nurse in the hospital or the 
Che speaker went on to point out, however, that 
rse was too often careless of herself, and sacri- 
erself in the way of health. Tea was very good, 
would not do for ever, and would lead to indi- 
Sometimes, too, a nurse coming home tired out 
did rot trcuble to change, and in consequence 
risks this carried. There was also the matter of 
on which Lady Mary Turnor had spoken, and 
ere insisting now that nurses should have a 
m sick-room cooking. Mr. Power with a 
to nurses to look to the future, and to insure 
es so as not to be left destitute when their best 
had flagged. 


BRISTOL ROYAL 
committee of the Bristol 
unged to establish a preliminary 
r nurses. 
suitable premises have been secured for the pur- 
hich will be placed under the control of a sister, 
| instruct candidates for admission to the nursing 
the various matters pertaining to the profession 
» their being received into the wards. The curri 
a very comprehensive one, and the time spent 
training-school will certainly prove of very great 


ck sed 





INFIRMARY 
Royal Infirmary 


training 


have 
sé he “ y] 





advantage to the probationers. The Bristol Royal In 
firmary was one of the first three provincial hospitals, 
started about 1735, and the authorities are again showing 
their progressive spirit by making this the first residential 
preliminary training-school for nurses out of London 
Indeed, there are only two such schools attached to the 
metropolitan hospitals: at the London Hospital and at 
Guy’s Hospital. We congratulate the Bristol Royal In 
firmary on the step which has been taken. 

In addition to the usual general training, nurses here 
can, by extending their time, receive training in both 
midwifery and massage. Last year twenty-three nurses 
were prepared for the C.M.B. Examination, all of whon 
pel successfully, while twelve nurses gained the 
i.5.T.M. certificate. 

Another new feature at the R.I. is the co-operation for 
private nurses, in addition to the ordinary private nursing 
staff. Special arrangements are made for these nurses 
to return to hospital from time to time, in order that 
they may keep up-to-date with thoroughly surgical and 
medical work. 





BERKSHIRE COUNTY NURSING 
CIATION 
y HE annual meeting was held re 
under the presidency of Mrs. Benyon. 
tendent’s report showed that twenty-four associations 
are now affiliated to the county association, twelve 
these employing village nurses and twelve district nurs« 
other than the Queen’s, all of whom are certified mid 
wives. Nine nurses completed their training during 190 
and eight nurses are at present in training. The con 
mittee received the following report from the Q.V 
after Miss Darrah’s visit of inspection :—-‘‘The work 
the Berkshire County Nursing Association is making 
steady progress. There is much enthusiasm all through 
the county. The nurses who have begun work after being 
trained by the County Nursing Association are promising 
well.”” The committee stated that the nurses now in 
training are already bespoken, and further that there is a 
ial demand, which is likely in the near future to 
increase, for nurses who have received the excellent train 
ing given at Plaistow both in midwifery and general 
nursing. 


ASSO 


ently at teading 
The superin 


sper 





NEWS ITEMS 


Unper Miss jiaraman, who was 
superintendent, the work of the Darwen 
N.A. has flourished. The nurses attended 
paid 18,423 visits. 


recently 
and 
700 


appointed 
District 
ina 


cases 


report of the Oldham Nursing Association shows 
work, while being entirely satisfactory 
is also steadily increasing. In the free nursing depart 
ment 1,566 visits were paid, and the patients were 


grateful for the nurses’ services 


THe 
that the nurses’ 


most 


A very successful concert was given on behalf of the 
Dublin National Children’s Hospital recently, initiated by 
the five lady probationers. During the interval tea 
provided by the matron, Miss Bessie Lyons, and Sister 
Mathews. 


was 


Nurses Whittle, Kemp, and East, of the Isolation Hos 
pital, Winchmore Hill, have been awarded the certificate 
of the Society for the Protection of Life from Fire 
bringing twenty-seven children out of a burning ward dur 
ing the fire which occurred at that hospital last year 


Tol 


An interesting address was given by Miss Curtis, super 
intendent of the Fulham and Hammersmith D.N.I.,, at 
the recent meeting of the Bath and District N.I. The 
annual report of this society shows that there are nov 
eight nurses at work under the superintendent. The work 
is increasing rapidly, more especially in the maternity 
branch, and the nurses’ services are very highly appre 
ciated. 

Garston Liverpool 
that the 


meeting of the 
the report showed 


annual 
Association, 


At the 


Nursing wor! 
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uch an extent that it had been found 
necessary to engage a second nurse. The number of cases 
nursed during the year was 416, and 5,961 visits had 
been paid. Under the James Wilson bequest, a bed had 
been endowed at the New Brighton Convalescent Home, 
and this had been much appreciated. 


had developed to s 


Tue annual show of work provided by the St. Mary’s 
Hospital Ladic Association (Paddington Branch) was 
held in the Clarence Memorial wing of the hospital. Miss 
Davies, the matron, was present, and at the annual 
meeting which was held afterwards she expressed her 
gratitude for the increasing work done by the society, 
without wh the hospital would be seriously hampered. 


we understand, in- 
is not their intention 


Tue Paddington Guardians have, 
formed the Borough Council that it 
to spend £50,000 on the erection of a training home for 
their nurses. It is stated that the home will cost some 
£8,006 in order to provide the increased infirmary 
accom! ion required, a scheme for adapting part of 
the workh for infirmary purposes will be adopted. 

in \t Home” recently given in connection with 

Nurse Missionary League at Southampton, it was 
decided to form a branch for the neighbourhood, and Mrs 
Winnington Ingram (Rowsley, Winn Road, Southampton) 
was elected secretary Several were present, and 
a deiightful afternoon and evening were spent. in listening 
to Miss Baldwin, of Foochow Hospital, and Miss Richard 


interesting addresses 


nurses 


son, who gave most 


Trained Nurses’ 
shows that 
The Leeds 
with the 


from the 


eting of the Leeds 
which was read 
satistactorv 

connection 
support 
nurses are 


Ar the an 
Institut ic e annual report 
the vear work has been very 
Trained i s Trust Fund in 
R.N.P.F., has received substantial 
profits of the Institution, and eight now re 
ceiving pensions Che iternity work in the district 
nursing branch has valuable since its 


mauguration a tew n 


} roved 


mnths ago 


very 


Mr. A. M. Brrier has resigned the post of secretary 
of the Surbiton Cottage Hospital, and in his stead a paid 
ill be appointed ; this arrangement will dispense 


secretary VW 
hospital’s valuable assistant 


with the 
secretary, Mr. L. G. Yates 


services of the 





PRESENTATION 
urse Miss Rose Daly, who has just resigned her 
hit . Tipperary, after nine years’ service, 
been presented by the committee and other well 
sold watch and a purse of forty sovereigns. 


DEATHS 
t to learn of the death of Mrs 
who volunteered as a nurse in 1854 and went to the 
Crimea. She herself stricken with fever and was 
invalided home, but returned to the seat of war directly 
she wa well enougl 


We regr Emma Moonen, 


was 


et to learn of the death of Miss Jessie C. A. 
obationer nurse at Edmonton Workhouse. Miss 
very suddenly, and the jury returned a verdict 
om misadventure. She had previously been 

und contracted blood poisoning in the per- 

her duties. Miss Foot will be a great to 
where she was a most capable nurse, and 

respect and both the staff and 


to Edmont 
had w the 


patients 


esteem of 





COMPETITION FOR FEBRUARY 
\ JE offer a prize of half a guinea, and a second prize 
I t th midwife or maternity nurse sending 
got ready before confine- 
ment by a middle-clas the question of cost to 
be taken into great nsideration 
Lists should reach this office not later than the first post 
on Monday, February 24th, and the result will be pub 
! in our issu February 29th. 


a . 1e 


1e best list t 1e articles to be 


patient, 





Q.V.J. INSTITUTE FOR NURSES 

Transfers and Appointments: England and Wal: 
Miss E. Isobel Branscombe to Haslemere from ‘I 
Towns, Miss Norah A. Brice to Three Towns, Miss } 
E. Chisholm to Kettering, Miss Alice M. Goodmar 
Hanley (temp.) from Loughborough, Miss Florenc: 
Mawson to Brighton (temp.), Miss Margaret H. §; 
ing to Sonning from Pontyclun, Miss Christine A 
Mackay to Lincoln City, Miss Lois B. Watkins to H 


mere from Three Towns. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Hatt, Miss E., matron, Ancoats Hospital Conval 
Home, Warford, Cheshire. 

Trained at Ancoats Hospital. Ancoats Hospital, 
patients’ Department, Medical and Surgical \ 
sister. 

Sipewick, Miss Charlotte. 
Sick Children, Hull. 

Trained at Westminster Hospital. 

pital, assistant matron. 
Mercer, Miss E., superintendent night nurse, Shore 
Infirmary, Hoxton Street, N. 

Trained at Northampton General Hospital; Nort! 
ton General Hospital (charge nurse and pupil 
wife, superintendent night nurse). 

XOLLAND, Miss F. M. Sister, Royal Victoria Hos; 
Bournemouth 

Trained at Gloucester General Infirmary. 
General Infirmary (private staff). 

Tuwarres, Miss Mary, sister male wards, 
pital, Keighley. 

[rained at Blackburn and East Lancashire Infirn 
Blackburn and East Lancashire Infirmary, staff n 
temporary ward sister, night superintendent. 

Wiitiams, Miss E. 8. Sister, Ear and Throat Hos; 
Birmingham. 
Trained at Bethnal Green Infirmary, London. 
Orr, Miss J., night sister, West Herts Infirmary. 

Trained at Londonderry City and County Hos) 
Londonderry Hospital, sister ; Hospital 
Albans (assistant matron and taking matron’s hx 
duty); Q.A.I.M.N.S.R. 

Harris, Miss H., charge day nurse, Holborn U.I. 

Trained at Lambeth Infirmary. 

Keat, Miss Ellen B., charge day nurse, 

Trained at St. Olave’s Infirmary, 8.E. 


COMING EVENTS 


Fesrvary 171rH.—Lecture on ‘‘Blood and Lymph,” by 
Mr. McMullen, Miller Hospital, Greenwich Road, %.E 
at 8 p.m., free to nurses. 

Fesrvazy 18rnH.—Lecture IV., Ear Hos; 
Dean Street, 4.30 p.m. 

Fesrvaky 18raH.—Lecture on ‘“‘Rickets,’”’ by Dr. R 
Vincent, Infants’ Hospital, Vincent Square, 5 p.m. 
mission 2s. 

Fesruary 19TH.—At Home. Given by the Council 
Executive Committee Colonial Nursing Association, at 
the Imperial Institute, 4 to 6.30 p.m. 

Fesrvary 21st.—Lecture on ‘“‘Antiseptics,’’ b 
Hugh Davies, Miller Hospital, Greenwich Road, S.E 
8 p.m. Free to nurses. 

Sesnuenn 2lst.—Public Meeting in support of State 
Registration for Nurses, Caxton Hall, 3 p.m. 

Fesrvary 271x.—Concert in aid of the Woolwich 
Plumstead, and Charlton D.N.A., St. John’s Schoolr: 
Wellington Street, 8 p.m. Tickets, 2s. 6d., 1s., and ¢ 
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MIDWIFERY 


INFANT LIFE IN FRANCE 
(Continued.) 


r HE ‘‘ Consultations de Nourrissons *’ watch 
regularly the state of health of young 
jies, and give the mothers advice on hygiene 
| how to rear their infants, allowing them to 
e care of the children in a rational manner. 
ey are generally supplemented by mild depdts, 
ich supply free, or at a small sum, sterilised 
k of good quality to the mothers who are really 
apable of feeding their infants entirely or 
tly. The first ‘‘ Consultations de Nourrissons”’ 
s founded by Professor Budin, at the lying-in 
pital, La Charité. Its principal aim was to en- 
rage breast feeding. Russel’s law does not 
w a mother to be a wet nurse unless her own 
d is seven months old. 
rom La Charité Professor Budin went to the 
ternité, where he instituted the same thing, 
afterwards to the Clinique Tarnier. In 1902 
fessor Budin and Senator Strauss founded a 
ty with the view of co-ordinating and uniting 
ry effort to fight the excessive infantile mor- 
Ly 
ut of twelve lying-in hospitals in Paris, only 
are provided with the ‘‘ Consultations de Nour- 
ms.’’ In some districts the consultations are 
n in the school dispensary, twenty-five in 
iber, of which thirteen are under the Assist- 
Publique, and twelve are private or philan- 
pic. 
he Gouttes de Lait are not satisfactory unless 
ler medical supervision; otherwise partial 
ist feeding is neglected, and it is the essential 
t. The babies must be examined, and the 
hers should be instructed. The consultations 
nselves are a school for the mothers. 
t St. Pol-sur-Mer, a small town near Dun- 
jue, in the north of France, where poverty was 
illing and infant mortality very high, a perfect 
depot has been established with success. 
cows are under medical supervision; pure, 
l, pasteurised milk is distributed to the 
thers. The consultation takes place once a 
They have not waited for funds to secure 
‘laborate building, but hold them in a very 
le old house, fitted up for the purpose. 
hers arrive from 9 in the morning, and wait in 
ll, nicely warmed in winter. On the walls of 
room are placed warnings against alcoholism, 
advice for breast feeding. The mothers un- 
s their babies, the child is weighed naked, and 
wrapped up in a woollen shawl (two dozen 
vls given by a charitable lady), and the weight 
ted on a card. Then they enter the doctor’s 
where the mother is questioned, the child 
mined, the weight compared with that of the 
‘eding week, and help is granted according to 
A woman who understands children 
ts the doctor in examination, notifies infec- 
s cases, keeps them under supervision, at- 
ls to the pasteurisation of the milk, visits the 


case. 





mothers, gives them information and advice, and 
encourages breast feeding, which is strongly sup- 
ported. Help is distributed under different forms 
to the mothers. Every child is provided with a 
set of bottles, and a basket for its own use, free 
of charge, except for breakage. 

The babies are thus protected from birth up to 
fifteen months. It is simply useless to supply the 
milk to the mothers without the supervision and 
advice. The mothers get accustomed to the 
weekly visit, and take pleasure in exhibiting their 
babies. It is a real competition. It also stimu- 
lates their pride in dressing, bathing, and cleaning 
the infant. They hear the reproaches given to 
one, and the praises to another, the advice given 
in different cases, and great benefit is derived from 
this practical teaching. The babies gradually be- 
become beautiful, fine, clean, and dainty. It is 
a pleasure to deal with them. The women are 
interested in the weighing of each other’s children. 
A women is quite broken-hearted when she knows 
her baby is ailing and has lost in weight. 

At Nancy a gratuity is given to the mothers to 
encourage breast feeding. At Rouen 3 lb. of 
meat is allowed weekly. In Paris, meat, veget- 
ables, &c., are also granted. In some parts meals 
are provided. 

The ‘‘ Restaurants Coullet’’ in Paris, five in 
number, simple and homely for that purpose, are 
situated in the poorest quarters, near to the homes 
of the mothers needing them. As a new neigh- 
bourhood is investigated, and as funds come in, 
a fresh dining-room is opened. The cost of each 
meal works out at 2d. per head. Presents of 
beer, meat, fruit, barley, rice, chairs, tables, 
pictures, are often made by sympathisers. 

The principles on which women are admitted 
to these meals is considered a distinguishing 
feature of the charity. No questions are asked— 
are they married, are they single, are they Pro- 
testant or Catholic, are they rich, are they poor, 
who are they, where do they live? None of these 
things need be said. They are mothers, they are 
hungry; that is enough. The announcement 
states that ‘‘ women nursing their children at the 
breast can be fed here gratis, in the morning from 
11 to 1, in the evening from 5.30 to 7. Each 
mother is supplied with a large cup of broth, 
some meat, bread, and a glass of light beer, if 
such is presented. The charity is supported by 
private munificence, but the State and the muni- 
cipality also give their support. 

Women confined at the hospitals have no stated 
time for leaving. They remain as long as their 
state of health requires the doctor’s attention. 
Milk is supplied for the babies when it is abso 
lutely proved that the mother’s milk is not suffi- 
cient, or when she has no milk at all. For one 
of the districts of Paris (18th arr:), Dr. Swabb 
has lately founded a special consultation for 
Jewish women. 

Near Versailles there is La Pouponniére, where 
babies are received as boarders. The society re- 
ceives the infants of mothers who, owing to their 
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work, cannot keep the home. There is medi- 
cal attendance, cows are kept, and the milk is 
given warm from the cow to the babies. Children 
of Frencl ality are admitted regardless of 
religious | irth till two years of age, 
and cared { g to the laws of hygie ne and 
modern sci There are also different quarters 
there for children from two to seven years of age. 
; established in all 
pu shildre n receive a 
very elementary If they are indigent 
they have a free breakfs If not, for a small 
sum they g heir hot meals from the Cantines 
Scolaires provided for the midday 
sle« Pp j ice | granted on application to 
the Mayor o1 oducing the birth certificate of 
the child 

Ld 


S ‘ir was 


‘ 


Maternelles are 


ated districts. Th 


Maternelles 


wishing to 


Parisienne des Colonies 
o founded by teachers 
allow children from four to seven years to benefit 
from the sun and fresh air in summer. Anzmic 
children are chosen from the poorest families, and 
sent vratuitously during the holidays to the colony 
outside Paris. One hundred children are received 
monthly 

* TL,’ Asile 


place given by Mrs 


Y founded in 1895, in a 
Delibes, of Clichy, looks after 
children from the age of fifteen months to five 

f parents, being at work, cannot 
attend them. Admission is free for two 
months, and can be renewed. Some beds are re- 
served for the children of Clichy 

’ Nationale pour la protection de 

poor children from two 
to seven years ok elonging to families of the 

Departmé Seine, and sends-them to a 
home 

It v en from these short that 
Fran | f her children, and that 
son institutions might well be copied in 
this 


whose 


years Ol 
i 
} 
notes 


MALNUTRITION OF INFANTS 
RALPH VINCENT, in resuming his cours 
ectures at the Infant Hospital, on Tuesday 
t malnutrition was the most 

and that it was responsible 
decting 

d deal of 


essentiais are 


serious 
all classes of sox 1ety 
misconception 
implied 
he althy, and secondly, 
is due to food, not to 
re important than it 
understanding of tl 
) to give 
that is 
deforn 
d under the 
ind are known as those 
extremely v iluable index 
ion whicl 





maby has received proper food, which, however, is deficier 
in quantity and quality; (2) in which the baby has been 
improperly fed. A striking example of malnutrition wa; 
given in a baby of six months old, weighing 6lb. 1lo: 
For four months it had been breast-fed, and for tv 
months had been fed on milk and barley water, and w: 
finally brought to the Infants’ Hospital. Here it was ; 
once put upon eight feeds of 50z. each at intervals 
24 hours. For four weeks after admission this baby ha 
no power to suck, and was a typical case of real malnutr 

n. The next case quoted was a baby of 353 mont! 

h 8lb. 60z., a fine healthy baby at birth, a 
breast-fed for fourteen days. Then for some reason it v 
afterwards artificially fed, until it was brought to t 
Hospital in a pitiable condition. 

As to the treatment of malnutrition, one importa 
point could not be too strongly insisted upon. ‘‘When y 
are called upon to feed a baby suffering from malnut 
tion, put out of your mind altogether feeding it wi 
good foods.” Even careful methods seem to lead peo) 
astray in feeding infants. The common history of ea 
child submitted to Dr. Vincent being as follows :—mot] 
feeds baby for some time; baby not well ;-breast omitt 
and humanised and sterilised milks substituted; 
improvement, and therefore whey, peptonising, &c., r 
sorted to; finally, a wet nurse, with the result that 
twenty-four hours there is a marked improvement. 
the end of that time, however, baby becomes very 
Naturally, an infant suffering from malnutrition could 1 
ssimilate and digest normal food, and this fact m 
be borne in mind in dealing with such cases. 

In his .second lecture, Dr. Vincent spoke on ‘* Atro; 
and Marasmus.”” He described the appearance of 
wasting infant as that of an old person, with sun 
hee 
A baby of average size, born healthy and breast 
for two months, and then put on inferior food, will st 
igns of wasting in a much more marked degree thar 
puny baby whi h has not properly developed The dig: 
tive glands, if not properly exercised, will most certar 
atrophy and become incurably enfeebled. 

For treatment, Dr. Vincent recommended warmth, es 

for the feet, by bandaging with plenty of cotton-w 

dose of castor oil, and a short com 


1 
powde He also recommended a subcutaneous 
) 


saline, 2 


to 4 ozs., repeated several times. 1 
to get 


babies to take the food, 
mly be given the nourishment in small qua 
stated intervals. 

Vincent explained and demonstrated two differ: 
kinds of feeding, i.e., whole milk brought to blood-he 
and a little remin added, and then strained through mus 
separating all the caseinogen, afterwards bringing it t 
temperature of 150° to destroy the action of the remin, tl 

little milk-sugar. Later on, a few teaspoonf 

milk may be added, and when the child is s¢ 

eight months old it may be able to take a little flo 

» teaspoonful mixed to a paste with cold water, 

which the milk is added 
Another recipe given was a brand of liquid, unsweeten 
mdensed milk; but with this a little orange juice sho 
given. The proportions should be eleven parts of wa 
one of cold milk, and two tablespoonfuls of white cast 
$xx. of the liquid 


1 
these 








d to correct a statement in ths 
Institute annual meeting in our 
the effect that ‘‘the. Scholarship Fu 
ted by a donation of £100 fron 
be devoted to the training of a cert 
f Queen’s nurses in midwifery.’’ The donat 
which has been made to the Midwives’ Instit 
hip Fund (not in any way through the Que 
is to be devoted to training Queen’s nurses 
The money is therefore given by the M 
to the Q.V.J.N.L., instead of the ot! 
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issue 


iternity nurses will be found 
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